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Uganda during the years 1911 and 1915. 
The native population is steadily decreas- 
ing, but the growth of Christianity is 
remarkable. During these years the native 
Anglican church of Uganda shows an in- 
crease of over 46,000 adherents, and the 
Roman Catholic church nearly 6,500. In 
the same period the Mohammedans have 
decreased more than 3,000 and the pagan 
population has dropped more than 73,000. 
The combined Christian adherents now 
number considerably more than half the 
population of Uganda. 

Dr. Bliss, Founder of the Syrian 
Protestant College 

The death of Dr. Daniel Bliss on July 28, 
at Beirut, Syria, marks the end of one of the 
great missionaries of Christianity. Having 
lived to the age of ninety-three, he was 
known as the "Grand Old Man of Syria." 
After serving in Syria for seven years as a 



missionary, in 1862 he was sent home for the 
purpose of presenting his plans for the pro- 
posed Protestant college. The college was 
finally incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York, and its first trustees 
were business men closely allied to the 
American Board. Dr. Bliss had the satis- 
faction of securing the first $100,000 for the 
endowment of the institution. The first 
year the college was opened only sixteen 
students were enrolled, but a steady growth 
continued until, in the year before the 
outbreak of the European war, nearly a 
thousand students were in attendance, and 
there was a teaching staff of eighty pro- 
fessors and tutors. The growth and influ- 
ence of this educational institution indicate 
somewhat the important place Dr. Bliss 
filled in the life of Syrian Christians. One 
of the delightful remembrances is that Dr. 
Bliss was permitted to see his son assume the 
father's mantle as president of the college. 
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Episcopal Church and Religions 
Education 

The joint session on "Social Service and 
Religious Education" which was held by the 
Episcopalians in St. Louis, on October 23, 
bears witness to the dual emphasis in 
modem religion. It is quite apparent from 
the trend of discussion during this session 
that many Episcopalian leaders are sensible 
of the increasing need of religious education. 
For instance, the Bishop of Tennessee stated 
that the work done by the General Board 
of Religious Education was the most indus- 
trious, intelligent, and consecrated activity 
in the church's work. Mr. Robert Gardiner, 
the vice-president of the General Board of 
Religious Education, declared that the most 
damnable heresy in the United States today 
is the idea that it makes no difference what 
one believes. He thought that it is of para- 
mount importance what one believes, and 
that to help men think intelligently and 



rightly is the aim of religious education. 
Bishop Lawrence voiced his concern for the 
development of religious leaders. The 
greatest problem of religious education, as he 
sees it, is that of transportation and distri- 
bution, how to get the goods needed to the 
people. The answer, he understands, rests 
in organization. The work of religious 
education, under the direction of the 
General Board, has been divided into four 
departments: (1) the parochial department, 
including the home and Sunday school; 
(2) the secondary-schools department, where 
the church seeks to keep in touch with the 
developing child; (3) the college depart- 
ment, which endeavors still to hold the 
young men and women who, cut loose from 
all home ties, are in great danger from 
temptations; and (4) the theological depart- 
ment, which endeavors to make the seminary 
courses more attractive to the best of the 
college men. The Bishop of Tennessee 
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combined the ideals of religious education 
and social service in his statement: "The 
church must make its great contribution to 
the building up of characters fit for American 
citizenship. Any institution which is not 
ministering to this has no patriotism, and 
the people which fails or refuses to see God 
in the world is declining into moral bank- 
ruptcy and political imbecility." 

The Ministry of the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools 

The purpose of the daily vacation Bible 
school has been denned "to minister to the 
religious life, to furnish moral guidance, 
to provide recreation and manual work, to 
develop civic and social righteousness, to 
make for community and personal health, 
and to instil patriotism." The objects of 
this ministry are the children of our cities 
and larger towns. The time selected is the 
summer-vacation season, when the children 
have been released from the public schools, 
and college students and public-school 
teachers are available for service. 

The extent of the work accomplished will 
be seen in the following summary report of 
the schools of Chicago and the immediate 
vicinity during the summer of 19 16. Forty- 
three schools were established with a total 
registration of over 7,000, and an average 
daily attendance equal to 45 per cent of the 
total enrolment. Though comparatively 
few of the teachers were untrained, 80 per 
cent of them gave their services for the six 
weeks' period without charge. The total 
cost of operation was thus reduced to a cost 
per pupil, in average daily attendance, of 
99 cents for the whole term. Practically 
every school conducted a kindergarten 
under the direction of a trained kinder- 
gartner. 

That the movement is satisfying a 
universal need is evident from a closer 
study of its contact with distinct racial, 
social, and religious groups. Statistics for 
thirty-seven of our schools include children 



of thirty-five nationalities. Schools were 
established which were almost wholly racial 
in their composition. Such were the 
Chinese, Japanese, Italian, Jewish, Hunga- 
rian, Bohemian, Russian, Polish, and Negro 
schools established in quarters of the city 
occupied by those nationalities. The two 
largest schools in the city ministered to two 
groups at the extremes of the social scale, the 
one to children of the slum districts and the 
other to children of a prosperous suburban 
and residential district. Schools succeeded 
equally well in towns with a population of 
five thousand, and in the heart of the city 
of Chicago. Children representing ex- 
tremes of religious affiliation were found 
working and playing and worshiping to- 
gether in the same schools. In thirty-seven 
of the federated schools of Chicago there 
were registered 3,108 Protestant, 2,396 
Roman Catholic, 435 Jewish, and 436 chil- 
dren of other creeds. 

The vacation school has proved to be a 
protective agency, guarding childhood dur- 
ing two hours of the day throughout a 
vacation period of six weeks from the de- 
structive agencies of the public streets; a 
constructive moral agency in presenting 
childhood daily to the contagion of a strong 
Christian personality; a socializing agency 
in teaching children of different races, social 
groupings, and religious affiliations to play 
and work and worship together. It has pro- 
vided an educational program of industrial 
activities which, on the authority of promi- 
nent educators, is acknowledged to be the 
equivalent of the average curriculum of 
industrial work of our public schools during 
six months of the school term. It offers a 
religious educational program of Bible story 
and music, better adapted to the needs 
of childhood and more comprehensive in its 
scope than the average Sunday school is 
prepared to offer in a six months' period 
of work. 

The results of such ministry must be 
determined in terms of the reflex value to 
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our churches of so large a number of our 
workers giving freely of their time and 
energies during the trying summer season to 
the sacrificial social service of ministry to 
child life; in the character-forming processes 
set up in the lives of thousands of children 
who would otherwise be neglected; and in 
terms of a growing social consciousness in the 
coming generation, the result of the co- 
operative spirit of Christian helpfulness 
developed in the daily contacts of the daily 
vacation Bible schools. 

Supply oi Presbyterian Preachers 

The Presbyterian Board of Religious 
Education has gathered together some sta- 
tistics which indicate the attitude of 
young Presbyterians to the work of the 
ministry. The following data regarding the 
location and occupation of graduates and 
former students of the University of 
Illinois are provided. Of the above number 
of students 25,671 are men and 7,414 are 
women. The occupational statistics are 
as follows: public-school work, 3,021; uni- 
versity work, 1,654; agriculture, 2,621; 
business, 1,592; engineering, 2,972; physi- 
cians, 347; accountants, 277; bankers, 
303; journalists, 291 ; judges, 310; lawyers, 
813; manufacturers, 282; real-estate deal- 
ers, 289; contractors, 316; musicians, 87; 



ministers, 83 . It is clear that these statistics 
show a very small percentage of students 
from the state university entering the 
ministry. Over against these statistics 
are placed figures showing the numbers of 
students entering the ministry from the 
Presbyterian colleges. Washington and 
Jefferson College reports 4,437 alumni, and 
of this number 1,727 entered the ministry. 
Lafayette College reported 5,663 alumni, of 
whom 627 were ministers. Central College 
reported 1,411 alumni, 251 being ministers. 
Hanover College reported 944 alumni, of 
whom 339 were ministers. Wabash Col- 
lege reported 1,186 alumni, 210 being 
ministers. From the newer Presbyterian 
colleges, it is said, similar proportions of the 
students have entered the ministry. These 
figures mean that the denominational insti- 
tutions are the "preacher factories," but 
it should be remembered that they are more 
than this, for they send their alumni into the 
activities of many other vocations. Two 
statements made by the Presbyterian Board 
of Education are important: (1) the supply 
of candidates for the Presbyterian ministry 
has been stationary for the past few years; 
(2) the church membership is growing at 
the rate of 55,000 net increase each year, 
while, according to the minutes of 1915, the 
ratio was one candidate for the ministry for 
every 1,178 church members. 
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Participation in the World- War 

Without passing judgment on the issues 
at stake in Europe, one may safely say 
that Canada's participation in the conflict 
has occasioned within her borders the 
development of a new point of view, and the 
establishment of new activities that might 
otherwise have taken decades to grow up. 
Whatever the merits of the case, Canadians 
firmly believe that they are fighting for 
liberty and democracy, and that therefore 
they are fighting for the right. The moral 



issue in the war has appealed strongly to 
Canadians — especially to English-speaking 
Canadians. Doubtless the addresses de- 
livered before Canadian clubs, Empire clubs, 
and board of trade, and at recruiting meet- 
ings have had much to do with this develop- 
ment of a keen sense of moral values. 

One can observe, in addition, a remark- 
able change in the application of the sermons 
heard in Canadian churches. The pulpit 
has a message that bears on the national 
life as well as on the subjective problems of 



